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HENRY CLAY TRUMBULL 


ENRY CLAY TRUMBULL 
taught us three great lessons, the 
greatest lessons that man can teach to 
men. Ile showed us the supremacy of 
truth. Where everything he wrote and 
said was so evidently only the unveiling 
of himself, a sort of fragrant moral ex- 
halation, it would not be true to single 
out any one of his books and say, “This 
Was the distinctive expression of his teach- 
ing and of himself’; yet I think that one 
ot the three or four of which this might 
most truthfully be said is his little hook 
in defense of the absolute inviolability of 


truth. With truth compromised he felt 
that the foundations were gone. Life 
might be sacrificed. He had risked his 
battle without fear, and he has written 
with noble love of his dearest friend, who, 
choosing the post of danger, died in bat- 
tle a hero’s death. Christ Himself had 
said: “No man taketh my life from me. 
| lay it down of myself. I have the right 
to lay it down.” And God, he held, was 
taking life daily, even as His Son had 
laid down His own. What God could 
do He could authorize man to do; but 
God could not lie, and what was impossi- 
ble to the nature of God was intolerable 
in the character and ways of men. The 
truth was to him a holy thing, and he 
abhorred with all his stern soldier soul 
all falsehood and every lie. We learned 
this from him. May God grant that we 
shall not forget! 

He taught us the glory of love. He 
thought himself, when he had finished it, 
that ‘Friendship the Master Passion,” as 
he called it, was his great book, and he 
believed that he had demonstrated that 
there is no power in the world like unself- 
ish love. He told me once that when he 
had finished his book and given it to his 
friend, Charles Dudley Warner, Mr. 
Warner said to him, referring to the 
theme of the book, “Trumbull, you can’t 
prove that proposition.” But when he 
had read it through he said, “Well, 
Trumbull, you have made your case.” It 
was he who taught us what friendship 
is—a love that asks for nothing again, 
that many waters cannot quench, serene, 
eternal. No teacher of our generation 
saw as he saw the nature of that love 
which St. John tells us is God. Beside 
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this conception all other ideals and all 
books on friendship seem tawdry and of 
a lower world. We who were in his 
school know how to love. He taught us, 
and we see now that, next to truth, the 
most wondrous thing in life is love, un- 
selfish, unchangeable. 

He taught us what life is. This was 
what he was dealing with in his covenant 
books—on the covenants of blood, of the 
threshold, and of salt. Institutions, he 
held, were the symbols of life. The 
covenant of blood, the atonement, was an 
atonement of life. He taught the reality 
of such a mingling. The mysticisms of 
the Gospel lay like the veil and the un- 
veiling of immortality across our mortal 
life. He made real and clear to us, he 
set forth in the language of our own day, 
the living truth of the Savior’s words: 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, ye have not 
life in yourselves. He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life.” He held to the truth of a divine 
intercourse. This was what life was to 
be, a fellowship with the divine life, a 
union of our souls with the great life of 
our Father, who is God. 

And what he taught he was. No dis- 
cord severed the message from the man. 
What we heard from his lips we saw in 
his life. We came near to him, and we 
knew him, and we knew him to embody 
in himself the doctrine which he taught 
to the world. He loved the truth. No 
shadow of insincerity tinged him. The 
light of a great honor was in him, and 
the air where he was was pure, and it 
purified. He was one of the men of 
whom the Psalmist says, “They looked 
unto him, and were radiant.” He exem- 
plified in himself his ideals of friendship. 
He would go anywhere for his friends, 
and no service could be a sacrifice for 
one he loved. I have known him to make 
long journeys simply to make some truth, 
which he thought it was important for a 
friend to have, clear to that friend’s 
mind. He stopped the press on his paper 
and held up an entire issue to cut out of a 
review of a friend’s book a single phrase 
which he had just discovered, which 
might be misunderstood and grieve his 
friend. We all have friends, but we 
shall never have a greater friend than he 


was and is; and all our friendships have 
now, and will have forever, a divine 
glory, an infinite security, since he taught 
us by his words and by his life how to 
love with a friendship love. We. love 
others more, and more truly, because he 
loved us. And how athrill with life he 
was! No one could come near him and 
not feel the tingle and deliverance of it. 
Stagnation fell off the soul at the touch 
of the exhilaration of life in him. The 
lines about his eyes spoke with an irre- 
sistible eloquence of delight. The nerv- 
ous, alert form trembled in response to 
the quick movings of the mind and heart. 
He was all alive in his body. And the 
mind was even more quick and vital. It 
shrank from anything commonplace and 
mediocre. It leaped at the living aspects 
of truth. It sprang past the inadequacy 
of systems to the infinite life that cannot 
be codified. And the spirit that was back 
of all, that came from God and has now 
returned whence it came—shall we feel 
upon our lives another spirit like it on 
the earth again? The life of God was 
in it. It lived in God. This we shall see 
often. This we may experience our- 
selves. But the buoyancy, the intensity, 
the unassailable certainty of that life 
equally hid and exposed with Christ in 
God, the naturalness in the supernatural- 
ness, the assurance, the humility, the liv- 
ing, eager joy of it all—what irrefutable, 
what positively convincing, what tender- 
ly persuasive, evidence this bore to the 
reality of his doctrine, that it was all so 
incarnate in his own dear life. 

He showed us what it is to be free. 
This blessing also he brought to us all— 
I mean to us young men who loved him. 
Often we went to him for counsel. 
“What shall we do?” He would not an- 
swer that. “Shall I go here, or there?” 
He would not say. He would show us 
the principles which he believed to be 
involved, and then he would say no more. 

“You must decide for yourself,” was his 
word. He loved to tell of an old Con- 
necticut farmer whose son was about to 
seek his fortune in the city. The evening 
before he was to go, the father took him 
for a last walk and talk over the place 
where the boy had spent his life. They 
went over the familiar paths in silence, 
all the memories of his past education in 
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righteousness and purity of soul sweep- 
ing in wave after wave over the boy as 
he walked beside his father, until at last 
they returned to the garden gate again. 
Then the old man turned to his son, laid 
his hand on his shoulder, and said : “John, 
I have only one thing to say to you: Al- 
ways do as you have a mind to.” The 
boy needed no more. His only peril lay 
in doing as others had a mind for him. 
If he acted according to the integrity 
and honor of his own mind, schooled un- 
der the godly manliness of that old 
father, he was safe and free. It was so 
that he dealt with us. He strove to give 
us the mind of Christ, and then he bade 
us do as we had a mind to. He was 
free in Christ, and he would have us free. 
He held to the law, to be sure, but he 
saw even in the Ten Commandments a 
covenant of love. Love, he believed with 
the Apostle, was the fulfilling of the law, 
and that he was the freeman whom love 
and truth made free in Christ to render 
a full and joyous obedience. 

He was full of large expectations of 
good. His faith was in God, and there- 
fore his heart was stayed in hope. He 
was impatient with the easy talk of the 
day about the retrogression of religion 
and the diminished study of the Bible. 
He knew that there was no peril of any 
retrogression except in the heart of the 
man who thinks it is in the world because 
it is within himself. And he was sure, 
and rightly so, that there never has been 
as much belief in the Bible, or study of 
it, or love for it, as at this day. God 
could not lose him. How could He lose 
the world? The faith of the Resurrec- 
tion past and the hope of the Advent yet 
to come bound for him the horizon of a 
world of the goodness and greatness of 
God, full of the assurance of the triumph 
of the Savior. 

He was a true prophet of God to our 
souls. He spoke forth the Infinite in the 
terms of our world and the Eternal in 
the forms of our human life. God was 
near him, almost visible. His faith in 
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prayer was one noble expression of his 
realization of the present power of his 


Father. I met a gentleman a few days 
ago on a ferry-boat, and I told him that 
when I last saw Dr. Trumbull he had 
spoken of him. “Oh, yes!” said my 
friend, “he was a great Christian, so real, 
so intense. He was at my home years 
ago, and we were talking about prayer. 
“Why, Trumbull,’ I said, ‘you don’t mean 
to say that if you lost a lead-pencil you 
would pray about it and ask God to help 
you find it.’ ‘Of course I would; of 
course I would!’ was his instant and ex- 
cited reply.” How easy it is to repro- 
duce the very sound of the voice, to see 
the flash of the eye and the trembling 
gesture of the hand. Of course he would. 
Was not his faith a real thing? Like 
the Savior, he put his doctrine strongly 
by taking an extreme illustration to em- 
body his principle, but the principle was 
fundamental. He would trust God in 
everything. He did trust Him. And the 
Father honored the trust of His child. 
And he always walked with God in 
Christ. Very near, very real, very pre- 
cious was the Lord Jesus to him, and into 
that loving intimacy he bore all the 
needs and names of his dear ones, speak- 
ing of us and of our children to his 
Father and our Father, his God and our 
God. 

One of his favorite thoughts, embod- 
ied long years ago in a historical ad- 
dress and more than once in his writings 
and sermons, was expressed in the phrase 
which his son recalled in announcing his 
death in the paper with which his name 
has been so long associated as to make 
dissociation impossible, “Our duty to 
make the past a success.” ‘Unless sons 
are better than their fathers,” he used to 
say, “both fathers and sons are a failure.” 
And he would quote the line, “He mourns 
the dead who lives as they desired.” 
This would be his word to us if his lips 
could speak to-day. We are to repeat, 
to expand what we have seen and known 
in him. 


Why I Decided to Become a Minister 


By I. L. Janeway, Princeton, 1901, 
Union Theological Seminary 
Pan) < 


It is always exceedingly unpleasant to 
take any attitude which may possibly be 
misinterpreted as indicating either ego- 
tism or self-satisfaction, and especially 
is this true in matters of religion. But 
if the personal statement of my reasons 
for entering upon work preparatory to 
the ministry will help any man facing 
the problem of the choice of a life-work, 
[ am glad to offer it. 

[ took up the study of theology for 
these reasons: Because I wanted to come 
to a decision at first hand on numerous 
questions in dispute in matters of the 
Christian religion; and because I had 
seen so much of the power of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ in developing the lives 
of men and had come to prize His influ- 
ence on my own life so highly that I 
wanted by study to come to a fuller ap- 
preciation of the significance of the his- 
toric facts of Christianity. 

I expect to enter the Christian min- 
istry because I believe that character is 
the greatest thing in the world and that 
the most potent force in making charac- 
ter is the gospel of Christ. I believe that 
the greatest satisfaction in life is found 
in living, not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. In my judgment no pro- 
fession surpasses the ministry in the op- 
portunity it affords to bring this gospel 
of Christ to bear on the lives of men; 
individually, by the personal work of the 
minister ; socially, by his work in connec- 
tion with the organized church. And no 
profession surpasses the ministry in the 
opportunity it affords to spend and be 
spent for others. The qualities which the 
special work of the Christian minister 
requires I felt that I in some measure 
possessed, and the character of the work 
seemed congenial to my tastes. I must 
confess that I came to this decision to 
enter the ministry through no special re- 
ligious experience. I felt no special di- 
vine “call” with any psychological or 
emotional accompaniments. But I saw 
the needs of society and of men, and I 
felt that I knew something which would 


satisfy those needs, and that because of 
fortunate circumstances and the splendid 
advantages of many sorts which I have 
been privileged to enjoy, I had sufficient 
ability to undertake with God’s help this 
work of bringing the truth as it is in 
Jesus to bear on the lives of men, though 
painfully conscious of my own shortcom- 
ings, intensified as they are in the light 
of the lofty character of the task. 


By Leon L. Loofbourow, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1902, Boston University School 
of Theology 


I was not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet. My earliest recollections of my 
father are of sitting on the steps of the 
bench in his courtroom, and all the 
thought of my boyhood was of entering 
the legal profession. The opening in this 
line was good, as my father and a broth- 
er who are practicing together in the 
largest of our intermountain cities looked 
forward to my joining them in their of- 
fice when the professional course was 
completed. 

But during the latter part of high- 
school days a change came gradually over 
me. This was strengthened during three 
years of business life and four years in 
a college that has sent only one per cent. 
of her graduates into the ministry. I 
became satisfied of two things: first, that 
I would lead a stronger and better life 
myself in the Christian ministry than 
elsewhere ; second, that I would be able 
to do more to help others in this than in 
any other field. 

Every year that passes makes me more 
convinced of these things. The convic- 
tion is so strong that I could not now be 
contented in any other work. It consti- 
tutes God’s call to me. 


By C. M. Dinsmore, Kalamazoo College, 
1900, Divinity School, University of 
Chicago 


I did not have a “call” to the ministry, 
as that word has been ordinarily used. 
As I think of it there were three things 
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which constituted what might be termed 
a “call,” or rather directed the choice of 
my life-work: first, the advice of two or 
three friends ; second, a recognized grow- 
ing demand for all-round practical men 
in the Christian ministry; and third, a 
firm belief that Jesus Christ can and does 
help men to be better men in every voca- 
tion in life. 

But this was strongly seconded by a 
sense of the large opportunities present- 
ed, the responsibilities involved, and a 
taste of that peculiar joy and blessing 
which comes from standing before an 
audience and presenting the truths of 
God’s Word. 

No calling so presents to a man the 
opportunity of coming into the homes 
and hearts of all classes of people, and 
of having fellowship with them in their 
joys as well as in their sorrows. At all 
times the minister stands as the special 
messenger of the One who can help and 
inspire men to nobler living. 

There is no talent or power of body, 
mind, heart, or soul, which is not brought 
under tribute in the work of the minis- 
try. In the very truest sense, the min- 
ister must be a man among men and in 
sympathy with all men. 


By Richard H. Edwards, Yale, 1901, 
Union Theological Seminary 


I am studying for the ministry because 
this is the work in which I am most 
deeply interested and for which in gen- 
eral | feel that I am best fitted. I believe 
there is an urgent need for men to take 
up the ministry thoroughly, both on ac- 
count of social conditions in this country 
and because of the solution which Jesus 
Christ brings to many vexing problems. 
The profession of medicine has attracted 
me strongly, but I have turned from it 
that I may work more directly and study 
religious problems more carefully. 

Many college men have a fear tht the 
habits of the ministry will develon in 
them a religious professionalism which 
may keep men at a distance from them. 
This fear I shared for some time. It 
would be a mistake, however, to let it be 
influential in restraining one from the 
ministry. TI believe there are three main 
causes for professionalism and three ways 


to avoid it. First, a failure to be vitally 
interested in people individually and to 
sympathize with them constantly. The 
man who has a genuine love for men and 
women will, I am sure, find his calling 
bringing him into increasingly closer re- 
lations with them. Wherever one finds 
an unselfish, sympathetic man in the min- 
istry, he finds one who is deep in the 
personal problems of his friends in the 
parish. 

Second, the failure to wholly conse- 
crate one’s life to the ministry of Christ. 
I believe that any man who is genuinely 
given to his work, who gets all of him- 
self into it, will show himself as a man 
through every official act and in every 
relation. 

The third cause is the failure to do 
thorough work in preparation. I hope 
the day will soon come when college men 
will cease to think the ministry a light 
task. Is there any calling more exacting, 
or demanding a wider range of interests, 
or a more complete understanding of 
men? I believe that preparation for it 
ought to consist of harder, broader, and 
more meditative work than the most thor- 
ough legal or medical training. I am 
sure that the man who is willing to pay 
the price of such preparation need have 
no fear of artificiality in his attitude. I 
am convinced that the minister who is 
eager to be of service to people in need, 
who will concentrate himself on his work 
and who will prepare himself thorough- 
ly, may be assured of the richest satis- 
faction which any calling affords. 


By F. F. Goodsell, University of Califor- 
nia, 1902, Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary 


My decision to become a minister was 
not made until March of my senior year 
in college. In January of the preceding 
year I had signed a declaration card of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, but at 
that time I was very uncertain as to what 
line of missionary work I would take up. 
The decision to become a foreign mis- 
sionary rid me of irrelevant ambitions 
and centered my thought on three possi- 
bilities, medicine, education, or ministry. 
After more than a year’s consideration I 
chose the ministry for these reasons: 
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First, the thorough preparation for effec- 
tive Christian work which it became a 
part of my ideal to make, demanded a 
knowledge of Christianity which can best 
be obtained by a sound course of theolog- 
ical study. Such a course most naturally 
pointed to the ministry as a life work. 
Second, the physician's first care cannot 
be to meet the deepest need of a man’s 


Student Association 


t ke was never a time in the his- 

tory of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement when 
there were more student Association 
buildings in the course of erection or 
more building campaigns in various de- 
grees of progress. ‘The November IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN described several buildings 
now in course of construction. The 
building described by mistake under the 
heading lowa State University should 
have been described as the building of 
Iowa State College at Ames. Close Hall, 
the building at the State University, was 
one of the first of the student Association 
buildings in the West. We give in this 
issue further information concerning 
building movements. 


Mercer University 


The Association of Mercer University, 
Macon, Ga., is the first student Associa- 
tion of the State to have its own build- 
ing. This building is a two-story brick 
structure. It cost five thousand dollars, 
is situated on the Mercer University 
Campus, and measures some sixty by 
eighty feet. It was given by Mrs. George 
C. Selman of Monroe, Ga., as a memorial 
to her husband, and is called Selman 
Hall. On the first floor are a parlor, a 
reception and game room, a cloak room, 
a bedroom for the secretary and two 
rooms used as an infirmary and nurse’s 
room. On the upper floor is a beautiful 
assembly room with a seating capacity of 
two | tred and committee rooms ad- 
joining. ‘The building is kept open from 
eight in the morning until nine at night. 
A prayer meeting is held every evening 
at 6.15, which is largely attended by the 
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life, the teacher’s first thought cannot be 
to press the claims of Jesus Christ upon 
his pupil—the service of these two is es- 
sential in order to build up a Christian 
community; but most needful every- 
where is the immediate, living word of 
God. The prime business of the minis- 
ter is to declare the message of God to 
men. 


Building Campaigns 


students. It is the aim to make the 
building, in great measure, the center of 
the social life of the college. 


University of Wisconsin 

The building of the University of Wis- 
consin will be ready for use in the fall 
of 1905. There will be five stories and 
a basement. The building will contain 
bowling alleys, restaurant, barber shop, 
game rooms, lounging rooms, library, 
missionary room, Association room, audi- 
torium, smaller meeting room, club 
rooms, and dormitories. The building 
will be 56 by 123 feet and will be on a 
Lake lot, one of the most suitable places 
near the University. 


University of North Carolina 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the University of North Carolina 
started several years ago a movement to 
erect on the campus, by subscription, a 
building suitable for the needs of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
This movement has reached its climax 
during the last year and a half and the 
building is now being erected. The roof 
is already on and the structure will be 
ready for use at the beginning of the 
fall term in 1905. 

The building is of brick with stucco 
finish and has a slate roof. The front 
part has two stories while the back part, 
which will contain an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of three hundred and 
fifty, has only one. The front part of 
the building will contain eight spacious 
rooms, four on each floor, and a hall up- 
stairs lighted by skylights, and a lobby 
or lounging room downstairs. 
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was $7,500 and it will be 
turned over to the Associa- 
tion on July 1, 1905. The 
property is 120 by 170 
feet. 

The Building Commit- 
tee is practically complete 
and consists of Professor 
Townsend, Chairman, Dean 
Davenport of the College 
of Agriculture, Professor 
Parr, W. B. McKinley, mem- 
ber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and President of 
the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, John Stipes, large 
brick manufacturer, Mrs. 
Mary A. Busey, recently 








SELMAN HALL, 

The entire building will be comfort- 
ably furnished and will meet a long-felt 
want as a center of college life. The 
eight rooms will be used as game room, 
reading room, rooms for the editors of 
university publications and newspaper 
correspondents, one for the secretary’s 
use, reception parlor, rooms for Bible 
classes, and for any legitimate need which 
may arise. 

The location of the building is half- 
way between the Chapel and the South 
building, and about thirty feet south of 
a line joining them. It occupies a central 
position. 

The building will cost furnished $15,- 
000, of which $13,000 has been sub- 
scribed and $8,000 collected. The sub- 
scriptions are paid in instalments. Plans 
are now being made for a canvass to 
raise the $2,000 which has not yet been 
subscribed and is necessary to complete 
and furnish the building. 


University of Illinois 
The Christian Associations of the 
University of Illinois have closed a deal 
by which they have come into possession 
of the Williamson property at the north- 
west corner of Wright and John Streets. 
The purpose of the purchase is ultimately 
to build two new buildings, one for the 
women and the other for the men. The 
Price paid for the Williamson property 


MERCER UNIVERSITY 


elected University Trustee; 
E.R. Smith, President, and 
Neil McMillan, General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and Miss _ Helen 
Crane, President, and Miss Ethel Dob- 
bins, General Secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The 
present plans are to erect separate build- 
ings for the two Associations. 


Oregon Agricultural College 


Thus far the work for an Association 
building at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege has been mainly preparatory. The 
movement began last winter and was 
definitely undertaken when $2,000 was 
pledged on condition that $8,000 more 
be raised. 

The site has not yet been chosen, but 
efforts are being made to secure the most 
desirable spot in the vicinity with strong 
chances of success. Although not be- 
longing to the institution, the site is en- 
tirely surrounded by college property, 
and is in the center of college life. 
Sketches are being prepared for use in 
the canvass which will begin in a short 
time. Large blue prints of the building 
will be hung in the hallways and printed 
matter will be freely used. The plans 
will provide for a pressed brick or stone 
building of two stories and a basement, 
with practically all the conveniences of 
Association work and social needs for 
double the present enrolment. 
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Student Association Rooms, Their Equipment and Use 


By Charles D. Hurrey 


HEN one is conducted through 
the buildings of a college or 
university and sees the modern class- 
rooms, the well-kept laboratories, liter- 
ary society halls splendidly furnished, 
and finally discovers in the top or base- 
ment of the oldest building a dingy 
“Y.M.C.A.” room, he need not search 
farther for causes of failure in the work 
of the Christian Association. Although 
the strength of an Association cannot be 
determined by the things it possesses, it 
is nevertheless true that the organization 
deserves the best equipment and must 
have it, or fall behind in its mission to 
college men. 
Every Association ought to have one 
or more rooms, on or near the campus, 
exclusively for its use; and it is the pur- 


pose of this article to give suggestions 
which can be effectively followed by any 
aggressive Christian organization. 
Associations that can have but one 
room in some college buildin® should see 
that it is centrally located with adequate 
provision for heat, light, and ventilation. 


The Equipment 


This should include rugs, or a carpet, 
a sofa and six or eight easy chairs, one or 
more library tables, and a dozen ordinary 
chairs, with as many folding chairs as are 
needed for regular meetings. For the 
music there is needed a piano or organ 
and an up-to-date Association Hymn 
Book for every man. Neat book-shelves 
should be provided for the missionary 
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ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


and Association library, which will in- 
clude Bible reference books, Year-Book, 
bound volumes of pamphlets, Associa- 
tion Jen, Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN, and 
other publications of the International 
Committee and Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, as well as a few good newspapers 
and magazines. Filing cases should be 
provided foe committee reports, samples 
of advertising, handbooks, etc. On the 
walls may be placed a missionary map 
of the world, indicating the location of 
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each graduate on the field; a map of the 
United States, the state, and city; a cal- 
endar, photographs of Association offi- 
cers, high-grade paintings, charts, and 
posters. 

Some Association rooms have also the 
following: telephone, city and student di- 
rectories, dictionary, stereoscopic views, 
railroad guides, games, college songs, a 
list of desirable rooms and_ boarding 
places, schedule of classes, bulletin 
boards, and in professional colleges the 
leading journals of the 





READING-ROOM, DETROIT MEDICAL 


profession. Such addi+ 
tions are appropriate, 
and add to the value of 
the Association. 


The Use of the Room 


A room thus equipped 
should be open every 
day, and in the evening 
if necessary. It should 
be headquarters for the 
employment and infor- 
mation bureau and all 
Association officers. If 





COLLEGE 


will also serve asa place 
for social and religious 





. 


meetings, committee conferences, etc. To 
insure neatness and order a committee 
should have general charge of the room 
and establish such standards as will for- 
bid rough-house and rowdyism. For 
meetings the wise committee will arrange 
the chairs so that students will enter at 
the rear and will not sit facing the win- 
dows. 


Secure and Maintain Such 


equipment 


llow to 


Some Associations can maintain’ an 
Association house with the equipment 
mentioned, while many have only a room 
furnished with dilapidated chairs and 
singing-books which is opened for an 
hour once a week. What has been done 
by Beloit, Detroit College of Medicine, 
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Northwestern University Law, Phar- 
macy, and Dental Schools, and many 
others, can be done by any vigorous body 
of men using one or more of the follow- 
ing means: (1) Personal solicitation 
among the faculty, students, and friends 
for the definite object; (2) securing do- 
nations of articles from students, mer- 
chants, and others; (3) interesting ladies 
of the faculty and the college town or 
city in forming an auxiliary; (4) secur- 
ing a class memorial; (5) appropriation 
from the budget; (6) single gift of a 
wealthy friend for the equipment of 
quarters worthy of an organization that 
is doing more than any other to unify 
college interests, elevate moral standards, 
and win men to a life of loving and un- 
selfish service. 


What Should I Give to the World’s Redemption ? 


By J. Campbell White 


] T is not God’s fault that the world is 


not evangelized. He has done His 
part and now waits for us to do ours. 
What has God contributed toward the 
world’s redemption? His infinite love, 
first of all. All His other gifts are only 
the expression of this. “Hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us.’ His love was so 
great that He gave Himself. He also 
sent His Holy Spirit, to make real His 
presence and wisdom and power in our 
daily life and service. And He gave His 
Word, including as it does His divine plan 
of conquest, His message of infinite 
mercy, and His promises of certain vic- 
tory. God has thus given the greatest 
essential contributions toward the world’s 
redemption; yet in their place and way 
the things we are to give are equally im- 
portant. What are we to contribute? 
1. God needs our faith. We can give 
nothing else until we give our hearts to 
God in a living, personal faith. And 
this faith, to be genuine, must include 
confidence in God’s plans for the redemp- 
tion of others. Tor any one to say that 
he does not believe in missions is sim- 
ply another way of saying that he does 
not believe in God, for God is solely re- 


sponsible for the entire missionary enter- 
prise. 

2. God asks our love. And this love of 
ours must be of the same nature as the 
love of God which led Him to plan for 
the saving of the lost. The command 
next to the first and greatest is, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” “Love one an- 
other even as I have loved you.” Herein 
is the secret of our small gifts in other 
directions. Our love is the measure of 
our gifts. And our gifts are as certainly 
the test and measure of our love. Do you 
doubt this? Then read I John 3: 16, 17. 
The connection between these verses is 
one of the most striking in all Scripture. 
“Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us: 
and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. But whoso hath this 
world’s good [money], and seeth his 
brother have need [physical and espe- 
cially spiritual need], and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” No 
stronger language can be employed to 
describe the utter lovelessness of the one 
who has no practical compassion on his 
needy fellow-men. 

3. We must contribute our purpose. 
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If Christians would be honest with them- 
selves, most of them would have to admit 
that their absorbing purpose in life is not 
to “seek first the kingdom of God,” but 
no less a purpose is worthy of any disci- 
ple of Jesus Christ. 

4. Our prayers are needed. No one 
can give God an honest purpose to obey 
his will in extending the Gospel through- 
out the world, without inevitably throw- 
ing his prayers into the accomplishment 
of his purpose. Especially is this true 
when prayer is the method put first by 
Christ, both in time and in importance. 
“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few; pray ye therefore.” 
The lack of prayer always means a 
corresponding lack of purpose. 

5. Our personal testimony is our next 
contribution. This will be naturally and 
inevitably given, if we have made the 
previous contributions. There is no bet- 
ter test of a genuine and absorbing pur- 
pose to do the will of God in the world 
than a habit of persistent, personal effort 
for the salvation of individuals. 

6. Our last contribution is money. It 
properly comes last, because it is really 
of less importance than the others, and 
because it will never be given in any 
proper proportion or spirit, unless we 
have first given our faith, our love, our 
purpose, our prayers, and our personal 
influence. The whole reason why money 
enough to evangelize the world is not laid 
on the altars of the Church is because her 
members have ofily to a very small degree 
entered into. the love and purpose of the 
Master. 

There are four Scriptural principles 
which ought to be followed by all Chris- 
tians in their giving of money—the prin- 
ciples of worship, of proportion, of stew- 
ardship, and of sacrifice. And all of 
these should be practiced habitually. 

All giving of money ought to be as 
worship to God. “Honor the Lord with 
thy substance, and with the first fruits of 
all thine increase.” “Bring an offering, 
and come into his courts.” “Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as God hath pros- 
pered him.” Nothing more clear or 


positive than these Scriptures ought to 
be needed to lead us to bring our offer- 
ing every Lord’s Day into His house as 
an essential part of our worship. And 
it scarcely needs argument that these 
weekly offerings should be devoted to 
the whole work of Christ throughout the 
world. It is written, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” We are to do this prac- 
tically and not merely sentimentally. 
Every Christian ought every Lord’s Day 
to make his offering, therefore, not only 
to the support of his own congregation, 
but to the evangelization of the world; 
and the average congregation ought to 
give at least as much to the rest of the 
world as it spends upon itself. Annual 
missionary offerings are entirely out of 
date and are always inadequate. So are 
quarterly or monthly offerings, though 
these are better because nearer to God’s 
plan. But the divine way is every week. 
And it is rapidly being adopted by the 
most spiritual and progressive congrega- 
tions. 

The second principle of proportion 
would certainly lead every honest and 
spiritual Christian to give systematically 
at least as much as God taught the Jews 
to give. 

The third principle of stewardship 
does not permit unnecessary waste or vain 
display, even after one-tenth has been 
given to God; but every dollar and dime 
are to be held as belonging to Him, and 
we are to use them only as we believe 
shall be most for His glory. 

And all Christian life is void of the ele- 
ment that renders it most Christlike if the 
habit of sacrifice, the fourth principle, is 
not formed. For the Master, who gave 
all, said to His followers, “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.” There is no surer way to pauper- 
ize the soul than to withhold from God 
what He has taught us to give. Not 
only are our gifts necessary that the 
world may be saved; the giving of them 
is likewise essential to our own develop- 
ment in likeness to Christ. And every 
day’s delay makes the formation of these 
habits more difficult. 
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OCIATION SUMMER CONFERENCE, 


HAKONE, JAPAN, 1904 


The Student Summer Conference of Japan 


By V. W. 


i ie) Japane se section of the Sum- 

| mer School was held at Hakone, 
September 1 to 7, in a large Buddhist 
temple rented for the purpose. All the 
idols and instruments of Buddhist wor- 
ship were carefully hidden by screens. 
During the seven d: iys Christian hymns, 
sermons, prayers, and testimonies filled 
this old temple and floated out over the 
village and up the mountain sides. May 
it not be typical of the pacific conquest 
of this land by Christ that all such tem- 
ples may be quietly and without friction 
devoted to the cause of Christ. It was 
a source of gratification that notwith- 
standing the distractions of war time the 
total enrolment was 104. This comprised 
a very representative number, men com- 
ing from Sapporo on the north and 
Kagoshima on the south. A majority 
were students, but city Associations were 
also well represented. 

Two series of strong addresses were 


Helm, Tokyo 
given to meet two of the prevailing 
doubts of the times which are closing 
the hearts of large numbers of young 
men to the deepest Christian influences. 
Conditions in Japan demand _ provision 
for a certain type of address which would 
not be found necessary in America. 
These are to meet current arguments 
being put forth either to revive the old 
faiths or undermine Christian faith. For 
this purpose Dr. J. H. DeForest gave a 
strong presentation of the theistic argu- 
ments, showing the utter futility of pan- 
theism. Dr. Nakaseko of the Doshisha 
exposed the specious arguments of the 
“Tenjinron” and showed the place in our 
life of the rational, wholesome, essential 
faith as presented by Christ himself. 
Two biographies were presented which 
took very deep hold upon all the young 
men, Cyrus Hamlin, presented by Dr. 
Nakaseko, and the life of Phillips 
Brooks, presented in two addresses by 
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Professor Kobayashi, master of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Tokyo. The Bible study was in 
charge of Mr. Yoshizaki, secretary of the 
Kyoto Association, who is probably one 
of the best exponents in Japan of induc- 
tive Bible study. He presented a series 
of five studies in the Gospel of Mark, 
with outlines and questions distributed a 
day in advance, and the young men did 
actual and eager work in preparation for 
the same. 

The conferences on Association work 
were divided into two sections, one for 
the student department, the other for the 
city department. The former were held 
each morning from eleven to twelve and 
took up the topics of Bible Study, Per- 
sonal Wo.k, Evangelistic Efforts and 
points of relation between the Associa- 
tions and the National Union. ‘The city 
conferences were held on Saturday, Sun- 
day, and Tuesday afternoons. The topics 
were the educational, religious, and social 
work of the Association, conducted re- 
spectively by three general secretaries, 
Mr. Nishikawa of Kobe, Mr. Yoshizaki 
of Kyoto, and Mr. Niwa of Tokyo. 

The spiritual life of the conference 
was particularly expressed in the morn- 
ing praver meetings at six o'clock and in 
the twilight meetings, the former of 
which were made a series of quiet hours 
of waiting in prayer, with a few sentences 
from the leader to guide the thought 
along definite lines, and the evenings 
were intended to be a series of heart-to- 


heart talks on the spiritual life, although 
certain of the meetings deflected from 
that purpose. One of the most effective 
of this series was when five of the Amer- 
ican college graduates, who now hold 
positions as English teachers in govern- 
ment schools, told in three minutes each 
why they had come to Japan, and gave 
definite object lessons of the consecration 
of life to Jesus Christ. 

The final meeting on Wednesday morn- 
ing was packed full of brief closing re- 
marks from the different speakers and 
teachers who were present and to brim- 
ming two-minute testimonies from the 
young men, first as to what they had 
received during the conference and sec- 
ond as to what they intended to do upon 
returning to their Associations. Thus 
ended one of the most effective, most 
practical, and most spiritual of the six- 
teen conferences held in Japan. 

Six hundred invalided soldiers were 
quartered in the little village of Hakone 
during the session of the Summer School, 
and a committee of delegates was ap- 
pointed for special work among them. 
A reading room was provided at the little 
preaching place in the village and meet- 
ings were held afternoons and evenings. 
A literary entertainment was also given 
for the men and tracts and Scriptures 
were distributed in the homes where they 
were staying. This work was made pos- 
sible principally from collections taken 
among the delegates. 


Winter Student Conferences 


Hilt plans already announced for the 

winter student conferences which 

will be conducted under the auspices of 

the Student Department of the Interna- 

tional Committee indicate that they will 

surpass the previous sessions in numbers 
and strength of program. 

The Pacific Coast Conference will meet 
at Pacific Grove, Cal., December 30 to 
January 8, under the leadership of Mr. 
Harry ©. Hill, the Pacific Coast student 
secretary. Among the speakers are Dr. 
Frederick W. Clampitt of San Francisco, 
Rey. Henry Kingman of Claremont and 
Henry J. McCoy, the general secretary 


of the San Francisco Association, all of 
whom have contributed to the strength 
of former conferences at Pacific Grove. 
The Bible work will be led by Mr. Lester 
McLean, Jr., Associate Bible Study Sec- 
retary of the Student Department of the 
International Committee, while W. W. 
Dillon of the California State Committee 
will lead the class in personal work. The 
missionary interests of the conference 
will be in the hands of L. FE. McLachlin, 
who has served the past two years as 
state student secretary of Ohio, and 
Rey. W. L. Beard, who has spent the 
past ten years in Foochow as a mission- 
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ary. Both Mr. Beard and Mr. McLach- 
lin will sail for China immediately after 
the close of the conference to serve as 
secretaries of the Foreign Department of 
the International Committee in Foochow. 
Mr. Reno Hutchinson of Portland will 
conduct an institute on the home prob- 
lems of the Church. The conference on 
methods of carrying on the work of the 
student Associations and life work meet- 
ings will also be found to be an impor- 
tant part of the program. 

The second session of the Southwest- 
ern Student Conference will meet at the 
Louisiana Industrial Institute at Ruston. 
The dates chosen are December 23 to 
January 1. Delegates will come from 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma and Indian Territories, 
while some of the colleges of Alabama 
will send delegates to Ruston as well as 
to the Southern Conference in June. 

The platform addresses will be given 
by I. S. Brockman, the first student sec- 
retary for the South, who is now Na- 
tional Secretary of the Associations of 
China, Thornton B. Penfield of New 
York, Professor O. E. Brown of Vander- 
bilt University, President S. P. Brooks 
of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, and 
W. D. Weatherford, who will be the 
leader of the conference. It is hoped that 


Maintaining Bible 


the following may also be able to accept 
the invitation to address the conference: 
Rev. Ira Landreth, D.D., Rev. William 
M. Anderson, D.D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Nashville, Tenn., 
formerly of Dallas, Texas; Rev. H. M. 
Dobbs of Alabama, and Bishop Charles 
Bb. Galloway of Jackson, Miss. Dr. A. 
L. Phillips of Richmond, Va., will speak 
on the social problems of the day, while 
Dr. Dobbs will discuss some of the prob- 
lems that face the Church and what col- 
lege men can do to help in their solution. 

The group plan of Bible classes will be 
followed, reproducing more closely the 
conditions actually encountered in the col- 
leges. Mr. Penfield and Professor J. C. 
Hardy of Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas, will conduct a nor- 
mal class for the leaders of the group 
classes to assist them in the preparation 
for their work. The class in personal 
work will be conducted by Rev. G. W. 
Ray, D.D., of Ft. Worth, Texas. 

The missionary interests will be in 
charge of W. B. Pettus, Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, assisted 
by Mr. J. W. Shackford, traveling sec- 
retary of the Forward Movement of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Several conferences for Association 
presidents will be held. 


Class Attendance 


By A. Bruce Minear, State Student Secretary of Iowa 


N many institutions the problem of 
maintaining 


attendance at Bible 
classes is more vital than that of enrol- 
ment. The solution must be found pri- 
marily in the quality of the class leader. 
His life must reflect the teachings of the 
study. The characteristic of Association 
Bible study is that it brings Jesus Christ 
into the life of the student; hence the 
leader should be one who clearly defines 
Jesus Christ in terms of life. A student 
who has been living “just over the bor- 
der-line” cannot hope to lead a class until 
his life is in a territory that is bevond 
question. 
This reflex influence leads one to an 
appreciation of his responsibility and the 
importance of his work. He will be will- 


ing to put the necessary time, thought, 
and energy into the work, realizing that 
he must set the pace and prove by exam- 
ple the validity of the arguments by 
which he enrolled the members. It is 
assumed that enrolment was made with 
a clear understanding that real work 
would be required, such as is demanded 
by the purpose of the study. 

The leader should not consider himself 
called to be a teacher of the class; in 
fact, that is just what he must not be. 
To unload a bulk of “teachings” upon 
the class each week will soon drive the 
men away with moral dyspepsia. But 
rather, he is called to lead the members 
as they search individually for spiritual 
food. He is a pastor to them, being 
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closely united to, and exercising a per- 
sonal interest in, each one. This requires 
that he have executive ability, be able 
to handle men by having a knowledge of 
men. 

His ability to hold the men will be 
aided further by such business habits as 
promptness, energy, persistence, and sys- 
tem. Above these, it is imperative that 
he avoid the blues, ever keeping a vision 
of the one objective and regarding all 
hindrances as mere incidents. 

No class cares for a leader who is good 
for nothing else. He must be a repre- 
sentative college man. It is worth while 
for him to be a winner in scholarship, 
athletics, or other student contests, just 
for the vantage-ground it gives him in 
extending Christ’s Kingdom. Combine 
personality and originality with the above 
qualifications in a class leader who is still 
willing to be told a few things, and there 
will be little need for patent schemes to 
maintain the attendance. 

A few more suggestions, however, 
may be acceptable. Thorough organiza- 
tion in class and in the Association is fun- 
damental. There should be no complaint 


that too many reports are required. 
Through class secretaries the Bible study 
committee learns of the absentees, and 
these are seen promptly. By proper or- 
ganization the field can be worked as 
thoroughly as a political party works a 
doubtful state. Get each attendant to 
commit himself by securing the attend- 
ance of some one else. 

Social fellowship is a binding feature. 
This is best promoted by the group sys- 
tem where classes are characterized by 
congeniality. Class socials have some- 
times been very successful. At least 
once in the year all Bible students should 
be brought together at a banquet, or 
social function, where the magnitude of 
the movement may be seen. 

Experience uniformly shows that stu- 
dents who have studied most thoroughly 
are most apt to attend the class sessions. 
Daily study should be insisted upon. A 
devotional and evangelistic class hour 
will draw the largest attendance. If 
food for the soul is really provided, in- 
difference and the excuse of lack of time 
vanish, and class members cannot be in- 
duced to stay away. 


Topics for Religious Meetings 


January to March, Inclusive 


HIE winter is a time peculiarly rich 
in opportunities for the more em- 
phatically evangelistic work of the Asso- 
ciation. To this end these topics for the 
mid-week devotional meetings have been 
designed to contribute, especially with a 
view of arousing conviction as to the need 
for deeper Christian living. 


JANuaky 2 to 7.—Essentials for 1905. 
The leader should seek to focus atten- 
tion on certain essential factors in Chris- 
tian growth that each man ought to em- 
phasize, viz., secret prayer, Bible study, 
and making personal influence count act- 
ively for Christ. Avoid, if possible, in- 
definite resolutions. 
January 9 to 14.—‘Be 
Good; be Good 
Matt. 25 :34-46. 
The theme of this meeting should be 
the need for some aggressive service on 


not simply 
for Something.” 


the part of every man who calls himself 
a Christian. Bring out the emptiness of 
mere profession without deeds. ‘“Com- 
munion without service is a dream, and 
service without communion is ashes” 


(Speer). 


JANuARY 16 to 21.—Honesty in Exam- 
inations. 

This topic should be used just before 
the mid-year examinations to arouse con- 
viction on the subject of cribbing. Have 
all excuses for such practice brought for- 
ward and show the underlying principle 
which makes dishonest all such attempts 
to gain higher marks. 


JANUARY 23 to 28.—Obedience the Rem- 
edy for Religious Perplexity. John 

7: 14-17, R. V. 
The leader can show clearly that in or- 
der to learn more truth the seeker must 
obey the truth he knows. Show analo- 
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gies in laboratory work. A professor of 
science might be asked to give illustra- 
tions. See F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, 
Second Series, page 128. 
JANUARY 30 to FesruAry 4.—Meeting 
on Missions. 
lor suggestions see Tue INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN for January. 


Fresruary 6 to 11.—Preparation for the 
Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents. John 17. 

Sunday, February 12, being the Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer for Students, the 
mid-week meeting might be spent profit- 
ably in spiritual preparation for the Day. 
Let the leader emphasize the power of 
united intercession and encourage all to 
pray. Murray's “Ministry of Interces- 
sion” and Dr. MecClure’s “A Mighty 
Means of Usefulness” will be suggestive. 
FEBRUARY 13 to 18.—Forgiveness of Sin. 

Luke 5: 18-25; 23:34. Jer. 31: 
33, 34- 

Refer to the universal sense of guilt 
as revealed in the Bible (Rom. 1) and in 
experience. Get men to think of this 
fact. Is there a diminishing sense of sin? 
FEBRUARY 20 to 

Temptation. 
14-10. 

Was Christ really tempted in body and 
spirit as we are? Can there be a strong 
character without temptation? Should 
one put himself in the way of temptation 
ior a test? 


Value of 
12-15; Heb. 4: 


25.—The 
Jas. I: 


FEBRUARY 27 to MarcH 4.—Meeting on 
Missions. 
For suggestions see THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN for February. 


Marcu 6 to 11.—The Attitude of Scien- 
tific Men toward Christianity. John 
20 : 24-29. 

Biographies of certain men of science 
might be scanned with reference to find- 
ing their attitude toward Christianity, 
e.g., Newton, Faraday, Gray, Romanes. 
Show how the scientific temper is as 
favorable to discovering truth in religion 
as in science. 

Marcu 13 to 18.—Self-denial, the Test 
of Religious Earnestness. John 12: 
20-20. 

Show how Christ emphasized giving 
up the less for the greater. [ring out 
the necessity of self-denial in achieve- 
ments in any department of life, as busi- 
ness or research. 

Marci 20 to 25.—Some Spiritual States- 
men. Hebrews I1: 1-12. 

Let each one bring to the meeting an 
example of the far-seeing quality in men 
of the Church such as is called states- 
manship when applied to statecraft, e. g., 
Paul, Wycliffe. Show how the greatest 
talents have been applied to the spread 
of religion. 

Marcu 27 to AprRIL 1.—Meeting on Mis- 
sions. 

Tor suggestions see THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN for March. 


The Student World 


University of Wisconsin has an enrol- 
ment of 198 men in the Association 
Bible classes. 


The approximate figures for [ible 
study enrolment at Yale on November 
5 was 400 men. 


Sixteen Bible classes have been formed 
at Indiana with an average enrolment of 
eight men to a class. 


At the University of Minnesota 213 
men are enrolled in Bible study. This 
is a large increase over last year. 


Elon College has enrolled forty-five of 
its sixty-five men students in the mission 
study classes conducted by the Associa- 
tion. 


One hundred student delegates attend- 


Illinois State Convention. The 
session was devoted to Bible 


ed the 
student 
study. 

There are nine Bible classes with eigh- 
ty-four members at the University of Ar- 
kansas; this is double the enrolment of 
last year. 

Fifty-five students in Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., are studying in Bible 
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classes. This is fifty per cent. of the 
men students. 


The Association of lowa Wesleyan 
University has secured a choice room in 
the main college building which is now 
being furnished. 


Three hundred students are already 
enrolled in Bible classes at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. The policy of 350 has 
been raised to 400. 


Williamsburg Academy, Kentucky, 
with but thirty young men in the school 
has a Bible class of nine and a class in 
mission study of ten members. 


The Detroit College of Medicine is 
steadily increasing its Bible study work, 
having twenty-eight men enrolled in 
classes this year against fifteen last year. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, has increased its membership 
this fall from thirteen to fifty. This is 
nearly one-quarter of the men in the col- 
lege. 


By a carefully planned and executed 
canvass the University of North Carolina 
Association has increased its mission 
study enrolment this year from twenty 
to 120. 


At Grant University, Athens, Tenn., 
Bible study work has been organized 
this vear with thirty-six men in classes. 
There were no classes at this institution 
last vear. 

At Des Moines College the students 
are contributing liberally toward the sup- 
port of the Association. The subscrip- 
tions for the work so far received aver- 
age $6 per man. 


Bible groups were recently organized 
in a number of the fraternities at Van- 
derbilt University. Two leaders’ classes 
will be led by Chancellor Kirkland and 
Professor Mavfield. 


At Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., the Bible study enrolment has in- 
creased from thirty-six last year to fifty- 
one and the mission study enrolment 
Irom none to fifteen. 


At West Virginia Wesleyan at Buck- 
hannon five Bible classes have been 


Pe) 


formed. One class of fifteen has been 


organized in a boarding club where there 
is not a single professing Christian man. 


The North Carolina College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts has started 
its campaign for the cause of missions 
this year by securing one volunteer and 
enrolling sixty-one students in mission 
study. 


At Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
fifty-seven have been enrolled in mission 
study this year as against twenty-four 
last year. The committee is still work- 
ing and they expect to go far beyond this 
number. 


For the first time in three years Bible 
study work is in progress among the stu- 
dents of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, where twenty men are now studying 
under the supervision of the Christian 
Association. 


The Associations in the colleges of 
North Carolina have each adopted the 
plan of assigning to one man the can- 
vassing of the officers, committee men 
and study class leaders for THe In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN. 


Two hundred and thirty-five men are 
enrolled in Bible classes at Cornell Uni- 
versity. This number will soon be great- 
ly increased by the enrolment of students 
in ten of the leading fraternities as well 
as in several boarding houses. 


The Wake Forest College Association 
has a class of sixty-one men meeting 
with a member of the faculty for the 
study of the revised edition of “Japan 
and Its Regeneration.” The total en- 
rolment in mission study is 100. 


At the University of Oklahoma there 
are thirty-two members in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and thirty- 
two men are enrolled in Bible study 
classes. The Bible study attendance is 
practically double that of last year. 


One hundred and sixty students have 
already been enrolled in mission study 
classes at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., and there is every pros- 
pect of far surpassing the 200 limit orig- 
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inally proposed as the goal set before the 
Association. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Leland Stanford University has 
eight Lible with enrolment of 
sixty men. ‘The social service commit- 
tee is instructing Japanese in [:nglish. 
An employment bureau is a successful 
feature of the work. 


classes, 


The Association at Vermont Academy, 
Saxton’s River, has decided to fit up a 
room of its own, and has a committee at 
work on the matter. Its Lible class, re- 
cently started, has an enrolment of fifteen, 
and its daily gatherings for prayer have 
been unusually successful. 


A conference for theological students 
of the West was held at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, November 18 to 20. A 
similar conference for the students of 
the South and East will be held at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia at 
Richmond, December 2 to 4. 

Last year the old chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C., was fitted up as an 
Association hall and was neatly papered. 
It has been decided to place a number of 
games in this room, to make it as com- 
fortable as possible, and to open it to the 
students during the winter evenings. 


Mr. Lester McLean, Jr., Secretary of 
the Bible Study Department of the In- 
ternational Committee, addressed the men 
of Georgetown College, Ky., the even- 
ing of Oct. 19, on Bible study. Fifty 
of the fifty-three students present en- 
rolled their names for daily, systematic 
Bible study. 


A Bible institute was held at Amherst 
College the last Sunday of October, at- 
tended also by the delegates from Willis- 
ton Seminary, and the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Addresses were 
made by Mr. A. G. Bookwalter, state stu- 
dent secretary, Paul D. Moody, and Mr. 
J. H. Safford. 


A correspondence Bible study club is 
carried on among the students who can- 
not attend the regularly organized Bible 
classes in the professional schools of 


Philadelphia. Details concerning this 
plan can be had by corresponding with 
S. FE. Bateman, M.D., 15th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Towa, 
there are three mission study classes 
meeting at different times to accommo- 
date various students. The Association 
has secured a room in the gymnasium. 
The plan is to make this a study and 
rest room. It is furnished with oak fur- 
niture finished in mission style. 


Ohio State University has enrolled 250 
men in bible classes. At a recent con- 
ference of representatives of seven fra- 
ternities attended by twenty-four men, 
including two professors, it was decided 
to inaugurate the plan of fraternity Bible 
classes. Such classes are being started 


in at least five of the fraternities. 


The Pennsylvania Associations are 
making large advances in Bible study. 
One hundred and sixty men have enrolled 
in the classes of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Lehigh University has enlisted 140, 
while Gettysburg College, including the 
Preparatory Department, has over 100. 
Bucknell has enrolled eighty-three. 


At Princeton over 360 men are en- 
rolled in twenty-three Bible classes. As 
a rule fifteen members is the limit for 
each class. The average attendance 
promises to be much larger than in any 
previous year. The number of mission 
study classes has increased from one to 
three, including a course in medical mis- 
sions. 


At Marshall College, Huntington, W. 
Va., where there is as yet no student 
Association, forty-three men are enrolled 
in Bible classes ; and there is every pros- 
pect that, with these men as a working 
force, a strong Association will be organ- 
ized this year at this college, which is 
the largest of the normal institutions ot 
West Virginia. 


At Washburn College, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, the Bible study enrolment has in- 
creased 100 per cent. over last year. A 
class has been organized in one of the 
fraternities. The feature of this Bible 
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study department is a union meeting of 
all the classes in the “Studies in the Life 
of Christ” every fourth week under an 
experienced teacher. 


At Beloit College, Wisconsin, the As- 
sociation for the first time in its history 
occupies a building. North College was 
formerly a college dormitory; but now, 
thoroughly fitted up with all conveniences 
including Bible study rooms and a new 
piano, it makes a strong center for work 
in the college. About twenty men room 
in the house and meet daily for prayer. 


The peddlers’ parade, given on a re- 
cent evening by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Northwestern 
University for the benefit of the Univer- 
sity Settlement, was successful, socially 
and financially. The gymnasium was 
crowded until a late hour with a merry 
crowd of students who were entertained 
by the novel features of the evening. 


The Association at Oberlin College be- 
gins the year under conditions that are 
unusually promising. Mr. J. E. Sprun- 
ger, Oberlin, 1g01, has been retained for 
the year as general secretary on full 
time. The membership of the Associa- 
tion is larger than ever before. The an- 
nual lecture was given by Jacob A. Riis 
on “Theodore Roosevelt, the Man” and 
attracted a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 


The membership of the Association at 
Washington and Lee University has in- 
creased by one-half, there being 150 
members as against 100 last year for the 
entire session. There are three mission 
study classes as opposed to one last year. 
The Volunteer Band has grown from 
four at the opening session to nine. 
There are eighty-five men in Bible study. 
The attendance at the meetings is largely 
increased. 


The Tarkio College Association, Tar- 
kio, Mo., has five Bible classes with a 
membership of thirty-five, as contrasted 
with two classes with fourteen members 
last year. At the Lake Geneva Confer- 
ence the delegates adopted a policy of 
enrolling thirty-five in Bible study and 
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have now increased their policy to fifty. 
Two mission study classes with a total 
membership of thirty-seven are studying 
“The New Era in the Philippines.” 


The Association of the University of 
California with 1,440 men in college has 
a membership of 350; 250 men are en- 
rolled in Bible study. A freshman class 
prayer meeting has been started; thirty- 
five are enrolled in mission study; the 
Volunteer Band numbers twenty-six, of 
whom fifteen are men; the social serv- 
ice and social committees are doing 
effective work. A paper, The Essence, 
containing Association news, is published 
four times a year. 


At Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass., some of the strongest students, 
under the leadership of the football cap- 
tain, have reorganized the Association, 
which in past years has been weak, and 
have entered upon an aggressive policy. 
Five delegates were sent to the state 
convention at Worcester; the meetings 
are well attended, the membership in- 
creasing, and there is a marked change 
in the attitude of the student body toward 
the Association. 


The Christian Fraternity at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., is 
stronger this year than for some years 
past. The captains of the eleven and of 
the nine are among its most active mem- 
bers, the latter being president for the 
fall term. Speakers secured from the 
New England colleges and universities 
are bringing experience and enthusiasm 
from their Associations. The most nota- 
ble point of advance is the formation of 
a group of the leaders for devotional 
Bible study, which includes the two cap- 
tains just spoken of, and also two mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


Davidson College, Davidson, N. C., 
has 240 students this vear. On Wednes- 
day, November 9, W. B. Pettus, the 
traveling secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, presented mission 
study to the students at a meeting of the 
Association attended by 175 men. Thir- 
ty-eight men enrolled at the close of the 
meeting. A committee of eighteen then 
met for half an hour to receive sugges- 
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tions about making a thorough canvass 
of the students, and immediately made 
the canvass. ‘The time consumed in the 
meeting, instruction of comrgittée, and 
canvass was exactly three hours. 


Two of the strongest academies of 
New Hampshire have recently organized 
Associations and come into the student 
brotherhood. At Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, where a start was made last spring, 
the Association has this fall been fully 
organized, with a membership of three- 
fourths of the boys in the school. It has 
fitted up a large room, given it by the 
Academy, as a place for reading and so- 
cial resort, and has made a most encour- 
aging start in Bible study. Tilton Sem- 
inary has also organized an Association 
this fall, with the active support of a 
large majority of the boys in the school, 
and every prospect of success. 


The Connecticut Valley Student Mis- 
sionary Conference held its second an- 
nual meeting October 7 and 8 at Am- 
herst, Mass. The registered attendance 
exceeded 350 students from fifteen insti- 
tutions. The central aim of the meetings 
was to give an effective impetus to the 
work of doubling the enrolment of mis- 
sion study classes. The speakers of the 
Conference were President W. D. Mac- 
kenzie of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, Mr. W. R. 
Hotchkiss, Mr. F. P. Turner, Dr. E. S. 
Hume of India, and Mr. Robert E. Speer. 
The Conference is managed by an execu- 
tive committee elected annually by the 
college Associations of the Connecticut 
Valley. 

The Association at the University of 
Michigan is now reaping the fruits from 
the sowing of such men as Horace Rose, 
Ewald, Gilchrist, and others. The rival- 
ry between the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Students’ Christian 
Association has been ended by the adop- 
tion of a plan of union by which the 
men of the two Associations are now 
joined in one Young Men’s Christian 
Association, at McMillan Hall, while all 
the women will occupy the old home of 
the Students’ Christian Association. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association now 
numbers 671 members. The fraternity 


Lible classes are progressing well and it 
seems probable that the advanced figure 
of 400 in Bible classes decided on at the 
Lakeside Conference will be reached, 
The Association fosters a chess and 
checker club and a bowling club. 

The third annual Bible leaders’ con- 
ference of the colleges of Central Ohio 
met at Delaware the last Saturday and 
Sunday of October. Fifty men from 
Ohio State University, Otterbein, Ohio 
Medical, and Denison met with leaders 
of Ohio Wesleyan to discuss some of the 
problems in Bible study now facing these 
colleges. All the institutions represented 
reported increased enrolment. Mr. A. B. 
Williams, Jr., of Cleveland, spoke on 
‘Bible Study Achievements and Ideals,” 
also on “Bible Study Forces and how to 
Use Them.” Professors T. G. Duvall and 
R. H. Walker of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity rendered acceptable service in two 
addresses, and Professor E. I. Bosworth 
of Oberlin spoke twice before the confer- 
ence and on Sunday afternoon addressed 
a large audience in Gray Chapel on “The 
Effects of Selfishness in the Personality 
of the Selfish Man.” 


The college session of the state con- 
ference of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island at Worcester, November 12, was 
devoted entirely to the consideration of 
Bible study. Among the topics discussed 
were “Fundamentals in Student Associa- 
tion Work,” which was chiefly an empha- 
sis of personal work, by C. C. Michener; 
“The Extension of Bible Study—a Na- 
tional Student Campaign,” by R. H. Ed- 
wards, representing the Bible Study De- 
partment of the International Commit- 
tee, followed by a discussion of “Bible 
Study in Preparatory Schools,” by C. W. 
Gilkey; “In the College,” by J. H. Saf- 
ford, of Amherst; and “In the Univer- 
sity,” by R. S. Wallace, of Harvard. Mr. 
Robert E. Speer closed the session with 
an address on “The College Man and His 
Bible.” The conference was largely at- 
tended and was verv helpful. 


Miss Ruth Rouse has been appointed 
to represent the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation as secretary for work 
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among women students in different parts 
of the world. Miss Rouse has had valu- 
able experience as traveling secretary 
of the british College Christian Union, 
of the American Committee of Student 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and as a missionary, working in the Set- 
tlement for University Women in Bom- 
bay. In addition to her work in connec- 
tion with these positions, she has made 
visits for the Federation among the 
women student centers of Germany, Hol- 
land, and Scandinavia. The state of 
Miss Rouse’s health has temporarily pre- 
vented her returning to India and thus 
makes possible her taking up this work. 
The new arrangement goes into opera- 
tion at once and continues until the next 
conference of the Federation. She is 
now visiting American colleges. 


On October 7 to 9 the colleges of 
Northern Ohio held a Bible study con- 
ference at Oberlin. There were sixty 
visiting delegates representing eleven 
associations. On the three evenings of 
the conference there were open meetings 
addressed by Professor Bosworth, S. D. 
Gordon, and A. B. Williams, Jr. The 
time of the other sessions was given part- 
ly to discussions of the various problems 
that confront Bible study chairmen and 
Bible class leaders, and partly to short 
addresses which aimed to increase the 
enthusiasm and earnestness of the men 
present. The last session, on Sunday 
evening, constituted the fall Bible study 
rally of the local Association, and at this 
a large number enrolled for the various 
classes. The meeting was followed im- 
mediately by a personal canvass in which 
about thirty-five men, including many 
visiting delegates, took part. The total 
enrolment for the evening was 200, which 
has been increased to 230. 


The representatives of the preparatory 
schools at the recent summer conferences 
adopted policies which, if carried out, 
will secure an enrolment of 1,000 stu- 
dents in the Bible classes of the prepara- 
tory Associations this year. The outlook 
at this time for the realization of this 
ideal is very encouraging. At Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., the en- 
rolment is triple that of last year. At 


the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., seven 
leaders are meeting as a Bible study 
group, and-plan shortly to have each 
one become the nucleus for a separate 
group. At Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., there are two classes this 
year instead of one last. year; and at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, group study 
has been started for the first time. These 
four well-known schools are simply in- 
stances of the movement throughout the 
preparatory schools for Bible study, 
which, in spite of many difficulties not 
met with in the colleges, is keeping pace 
with the movement among other classes 
of students. 


Fraternity Bible classes are being or- 
ganized by the Associations at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Dickinson College, 
Gettysburg College, Lehigh University, 
State College, Allegheny College, Lafay- 
ette College, and Bucknell University. 
Six Bible and missionary institutes have 
been held in Pennsylvania this fall, at 
which twenty-eight institutions were rep- 
resented. Those aiding in one or more 
of these conferences were Dr. C. H. 
Haas, F. P. Turner, M. W. Ehnes, sec- 
retaries of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment; R. H. Edwards of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, C. C. Hatfield of Ohio 
State University, J. R. Woodcock of 
State College, and W. J. Miller, Jr., state 
student secretary. As a rule the insti- 
tutes began on Saturday morning and 
closed on Sunday afternoon. In several 
places parallel conferences on Bible study 
and mission study were held during two 
or three of the sessions. In this way 
more ground was covered and a greater 
responsibility was placed on individual 
men. The institute at Dickinson College 
was attended by forty-four delegates 
from seven institutions in addition to the 
students at Dickinson. 


At the opening meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Auburn Theological Seminary an 
interesting symposium was held on “The 


Opportunities for Spiritual Growth,” 
at which the opportunities for Christian 
work in connection with the Association 
was presented to the new members. The 
missionary committee sets apart one 
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Monday evening of each month to some 
phase of missionary activity. At the 
October meeting Mr. W. R. Hotchkiss 
spoke on “The World’s Need.” The Vol- 
unteer Land is arranging to have a num- 
ber of men give missionary addresses in 
churches and young people’s societies 
throughout the state. Mission study 
classes will be conducted by members 
during the winter in the churches of 
Auburn. An evangelistic campaign is 
planned by the evangelistic committee 
and will be carried on in the needy fields 
of the state during the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas holidays. The devotional 
committee has issued a prayer calendar 
containing a list of the men who have 
gone out from the Association to mission 
fields at home and abroad. The new 
club house was opened this fall by the 
Association. It contains an equipped 
dining hall, an attractive lounging room, 
a game room, a music room, and pro- 
vides facilities for social functions. 

The second conference of the Ohio 
colleges to promote missions was held 
at the University of Wooster, Oct. 14 
to 16, and was attended by sixty-three 
delegates from eighteen institutions. 
Among the speakers were Professor 
Paul of Hiram College, M. W. Ehnes, 
Lester McLean, Jr., C. V. Vickrey, and 
H. P. Beach, of New York; L. E. Mc- 
Lachlin, the retiring state student sec- 
retary, and B. J. Woodmansee, who suc- 
ceeds him. On the Sunday of the confer- 
ence the delegates were profoundly im- 
pressed by the address by Mr. McLean on 
“Missions as a Life Work,” Mr. Beach’s 
appeal for workers, and the farewell ad- 
dress of Mr. McLachlin, who will soon 
go to Foochow, China, as secretary of 
the Foreign Committee of the Interna- 
tional Committee. A number of students 
became volunteers as the result of the 
conference. If the policies adopted are 
carried out the enrolment in mission 
study will be double in every institution 
which has had such study and classes 
will be started in institutions that have 
previously been without study classes, 
$5,390 will be contributed from the in- 
stitutions represented for missions, and 
deputation work will be undertaken un- 
der the supervision of the Volunteer 


Bands in connection with the Young Peo- 
ple’s Forward Movement. 


A joint Bible study, mission study in- 
stitute was conducted by secretaries of 
the Bible Study Department and of the 
Student Volunteer Movement at Trinity 
College, Durham, N. C., November 4 to 
6. It was attended by representatives 
of three of the high schools and six of 
the colleges of North Carolina. In addi- 
tion to discussing the study classes in 
conferences, practical demonstrations of 
both Bible study and mission study ral- 
lies and canvasses were given. On the 
first night of the institute a mission study 
rally was held, which was followed im- 
mediately by a canvass of all the Trinity 
students for mission study. ‘This can- 
vass was made by a committee of twelve 
and was finished in less than two hours, 
the net result being an enrolment of fifty. 
On Sunday afternoon Bible study was 
presented to the students of the enter- 
taining college and a canvass was made 
during the afternoon and evening. The 
colleges represented at the institute put 
it into their policies to have winter rallies 
and canvasses for mission study as soon 
as the courses now being used are com- 
pleted, and also to have a meeting on 
mission study in the spring and an enrol- 
ment at that time for the classes which 
will begin next fall. Those who decided 
at this time to take up the study of 
“Japan and Its Regeneration” and “Ef- 
fective Workers in Needy Fields” was 
110. The classes will not have more than 
ten men in each. They will be led by 
students and the leaders will meet bi- 
weekly with a member of the faculty for 
instruction in class leadership. 


The Associations of Iowa have made 
enviable progress in Bible study this fall. 
The enrolment in this study at Iowa 
State College has reached 550. The at- 
tendance upon the classes is good. Most 
of these meet in rooms of the students. 
There is a special class for six Filipino 
students, all of whom are Roman Cath- 
olics. President Storms of the Univer- 
sity meets regularly with the Bible class 
leaders. Mr. Fred M. Hansen was em- 
ployed for two months during the fall as 
Bible study secretary. He has now be- 
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come county secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Greene 
County, lowa. Buena Vista College has 
a class of twelve where there was no 
Bible class last year. At Central College 
four classes are planned. One of these 
has twenty-six members. On the open- 
ing Sunday at Charles City College, 
President Hirsch gave an address on 
3ible study and five classes were formed 
with an enrolment of thirty-five. All but 
eight of the men at Des Moines College 
have entered Bible classes. At Drake 
University seventy-five men are enrolled, 
as many as the highest record of last 
year. At Highland Park Normal College 
between thirty-five and forty are mem- 
bers of the Sunday morning Bible 
classes. Iowa College at Grinnell has an 
enrolment of sixty, while at Lenox Col- 
lege twelve of the thirty-five men in col- 
lege are in a class. Seventy-five men 
are in Bible classes at Morningside Col- 
lege. At Simpson College the group 
plan of Bible study has proved an effi- 
cient agent during recent evangelistic 
meetings. 


“Advance Japan!” 


MONTHLY missionary meeting of 
great profit and interest can be 
planned with the above words as the 
topic. The available material found in 
recent periodical literature is abundant, 
but in view of the special interest of stu- 
dents in their fellow students of Japan, 
it is suggested that the hour be given 
mainly to a consideration of conditions 
affecting them and Christian work car- 
ried on in their behalf. 

A twenty-eight-page pamphlet by Mr. 
Fisher, entitled “Japanese Young Men 
in War and Peace,” just issued by the 
International Committee, 3 West 29th 
Street, and which can be had for five 
cents, furnishes interesting and stirring 
material suitable for the meeting.” The 
setting, which is somewhat necessary in 
the case of ordinary audiences, can be 
sccured from any encyclopedia, but more 
conveniently perhaps from the opening 
chapter in Cary’s “Japan and Its Regen- 
eration,” Dr. De Forest’s “Sunrise in the 
Sunrise Kingdom,” or Clement’s “Hand- 
book of Modern Japan.” Do not permit 
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the speaker who has this topic to enter 
too largely into the geography. Instead, 
after a brief reference to Japanese geog- 
raphy, let him give a graphic picture of 
the three cities, Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osa- 
ka, where the largest work for young 
men is being done by the Association. 
Cary’s book gives this information on 
pages I1I-14, and encyclopedia articles, 
and the “Times Gazetteer of the World,” 
also contains the information desired. 

Let the second speaker cull interesting 
Russo-Japanese items from the first nine 
pages of Mr. Fisher’s pamphlet, in order 
to make clear to the audience the true 
attitude of Japan toward Russia at the 
present crisis. His summary is so excel- 
lent that it might be read with a few 
omissions. 

A third person should present the topic 
of the students of Japan, their power and 
perils, using therefor pages 15 and 16 
of Mr. Fisher’s pamphlet, and adding 
points found in Lewis’s “Educational 
Conquest of the Far East,” chapter vi. 
The paragraphs found under the heading 
numbered “3” on page 188 of Mr. Mott’s 
“Strategic Points in the World’s Con- 
quest” and extending to page 193, might 
be read in large part as a section of this 
address. The very striking map of the 
student population in Tokyo, which Mr. 
Fisher calls the “Gibraltar of Christian- 
ity in Japan’—see page 14 of his pam- 
phlet—should be placed upon the black- 
board, with the location of student Asso- 
ciations and Association boarding-houses 
indicated in red. Be sure to enter the 
remarkable student statistics of Tokyo 
found on the margin of the same map. 

A fourth topic should be a full state- 
ment derived from the Fisher pamphlet 
and setting forth the varied and remark- 
able operations of Association work in 
Japan. Files of Foreign Mail, found in 
many student Associations, will add to 
the force of this presentation. 

These addresses should have one, or 
in some institutions two, definite aims, 
namely, an increase of intelligent inter- 
est in student conditions and Association 
work in Japan, with the consequent 
praver which it should elicit ; and second- 
ly, in the case of those Associations con- 
tributing toward this work in the Island 
Empire, it should be used to increase 
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present gifts in that direction. This last 
aim will be furthered if some of Mr. 
Fisher’s arguments for the Association 
work are repeated by the leader in clos- 
ing. It may be well to place upon the 
board a few brief testimonies which he 
gives, such as that of Minister Buck on 
page 7, of Dr. Greene on page II, anda 
few lines from the testimonies on page 
19. Perhaps a better plan would be to 
condense into a few lines what is found 
on pages 23-25 of the Fisher pamphlet. 


Reviews 
“The Encyclopedia of Missions, De- 
scriptive, Historical, Biographical, 

Statistical. Second Edition.” Edited 

by Rev. Henry Otis Dwight, LL.D., 

Rev. H. Allen Tupper, Jr., D.D., and 

Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D. New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 

1904. Cloth, $6.00. 

For thirteen years the two-volume 
edition of this encyclopedia has been the 
only full work of its kind in the world. 
Despite its being out of date, its sale has 
been continuous, and its worth has 
been appreciated by all classes of users. 
To say that the present edition is better 
than the first, notwithstanding the fact 
that it has been brought within briefer 
compass, is high praise. No_ better 
single encyclopedic work on missions is 
known to the reviewer, nor is one likely 
to appear for some time to come. 

Its scope is indicated by the above 
title and is so broad that with the excep- 
tion of information as to workers now 
on the field, the ordinary user will not 
turn in vain to its pages. An aralysis 
of about one-thirteenth of its contents 
yields the following results: Geographi- 
cal articles, covering fields, mission sta- 
tions, etc., 77 per cent.; biographical 
entries, 10.5 per cent.; missionary so- 
cieties, 5.5 per cent.; languages and dia- 
lects, 3.5 per cent.; miscellaneous en- 
tries, 3.5 per cent. This analysis does 
not indicate the amount of space devoted 
to each class of topics; thus geograph- 
ical entries in the section examined con- 
stituted 77 per cent. of the entries, while 
they occupied only about 27 per cent. in 
actual. space. Most readers would have 
preferred to have less space given to un- 


important mission stations, devoting it 
instead to biography and details con- 
cerning the life of non-Christian peoples, 

The volume is not without its weak- 
nesses in the line of occasional and in 
many cases .inevitable errors. That, 
however, is a. necessity in a work that 
covers so much ground and which has 
to do with little known lands and peo- 
ples. The only criticism that can be 
seriously made is the lack of sufficient 
cross-references, or in lieu of these, of 
an index such as brought to light in the 
first edition hosts of items embedded in 
other articles, but which were not given 
a place in the alphabetic entries. While 
it lacks the maps of the old edition, its 
clear tables and other appendixes are a 
vast improvement over the earlier work. 
Every institution which carries on a mis- 
sionary department ought to secure this 
encyclopedia, unless it happens to possess 
both the earlier edition of this work and 
also the “Geography and Atlas of Prot- 
estant Missions.” 


“Boys of the Street: How to Win 
Them.” By Charles Stelzle. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Cloth, 50 cents net. 

If Jacob Riis is correct in his assertion 
that “it is by the Boys’ Club that the 
street is hardest hit; in the fight for the 
lad, it is that which knocks out the 
‘gang,’ and with its own weapon—the 
weapon of organization,” this little vol- 
ume of articles reprinted from the Sun- 
day School Times and The Outlook will 
be gladly welcomed. Written by a mem- 
ber of the first Boys’ Club in America 
and drawn from an experience of twenty 
years, it is at once interesting, suggest- 
ive, and wise. The increasing number 
of students who are engaged in this 
form of service will here find in compact 
form a discussion of such topics as the 
need for the work, its object, varieties 
of Clubs, what a Club may do, its consti- 
tution and headquarters, religion in the 
Club, the vital matter of maintaining 
esprit de corps, and the management of 
such organizations. In his zeal for the 
Club the author hardly does justice to 
other methods of reaching boys, but of 
the whole the book is to be warmly com- 
mended. 





